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CHAP.  I. 

HOW   LATIN   IS   TAUGHT   IK   SOHOOLB. 

T  is  often  said  that  there  is  no  easy  method  of  learn- 
ing a  difficult  thing.  Authors  of  Latin  Grammars 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  insisting  upon  this  in  the 
l)refaces  to  their  works,  thinking,  probably,  that  it  serves 
as  an  excuse  for  the  huge  mass  of  bewildering  material 
which  they  offer  to  the  student.  What  the  student  re- 
(iuires  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  when  entering  upon  any 
undertaking,  such  as  learning  a  language,  is  not  that 
there  is  no  easy  method  of  learning  a  difficult  thing,  but  that 
there  are  many  difficult  methods  of  learning  an  easy  thing. 

Now,  it  may  shock  a  few  readers  at  first  to  hear  that 
to  learn  Latii  is  an  "  easy  thing ;  "  nevertheless,  after 
the  "  shock  "  shall  have  passed  off,  they  may  perhaps  be 
prepared  to  listen  to  the  reasons  which  I  will  bring  for- 
ward as  accountable  for  the  many  difficulties  hitherto 
encountered  in  attempting  to  master  the  language  of  the 
Romans.  After  hearing  these  reasons,  they  will,  I  think, 
admit  that,  if  learning  Latin  has  in  the  past  proved  a 
difficult  task,  the  fault  lies  not  with  the  language  itself, 
but  with  the  awkward  means  employed  in  teaching  it. 

But  first  let  us  see  what  amount  of  time  and  labour  is 
usually  requured  in  order  to  make  one  at  all  familiar  with 
Latin. 
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One  would  think,  if  Latin  can  be  learned  at  all,  that 
four  years  at  any  School  where  it  is  taught  should  give 
a  boy  a  fair  insight  into  the  language. 

But  what  are  the  facts  ?  These  four  years  suffice  only 
to  give  a  boy,  however  bright  he  may  be,  a  very  vague 
and  theoretical  view  of  Latin.  If  we  question  him,  we  will 
find  that  he  knows  a  smattering  of  grammar,  that  he  has 
at  least  a  small  vocabulary  of  Latin  words,  and  when  a 
short  simple  Latin  sentence  is  shown  him,  he  can  fre- 
quently make  some  attempt  at  translating  it.  We  cannot 
stick  him  at  declining  nouns  or  adjectives ;  and  as  to 
conjugating  verbs,  he  can  do  this  sleeping  or  waking. 

But  how  much  real  Latin  does  he  know  ?  Give  him  an 
extract  from  Caesar  or  Cicero— I  mean  something  he  has 
not  already  learned  by  heart— and  what  can  he  make  of 
it  ?  Nothing  more  than  he  could  of  hieroglyphics.  To 
take  up  a  piece  of  Latin  and  translate  it  as  he  might  a 
piece  of  French  or  German,  is  something  which  we  need 
not  expect  of  the  youth  who  has  just  graduated  from  a 
High  School.  Four  years  at  a  High  School  may  enable 
him  to  talk  learnedly  about  declensions  and  conjugations, 
and  to  go  through  certain  rigmaroles,  which,  to  one  unac- 
quainted with  Latin,  may  sound  like  wisdom,  but  four 
such  years  rarely  suffice  to  give  him  any  real  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  language. 

Let  us  allow  this  boy,  therefore,  four  more  years— not 
at  School  this  time,  but  at  College— and  see  how  much 
Latin  he  will  know  at  the  end  of  his  course.  Eight  years' 
study  of  any  language,  we  think,  should  be  sufficient  tu 
make  the  dullest  student  quite  familiar  with  it.  But  we  are 
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mistaken.  Our  young  man  graduates  from  College  with 
apparently  little  more  knowledge  of  Latin  than  when  he 
entered  four  years  hefore.  It  is  true  he  has  read  Virgil, 
Horace  and  several  other  Latin  authors,  and  if  examined 
on  them,  will  read  Latin  almost  like  a  Koman  ;  but  take 
him  on  a  passage  from  an  author  he  has  not  read  ;  or 
even  on  a  passage  from  an  author  he  has  read,  but  not 
recently,  and  his  utter  ignorance  of  Latin  will  be 
immediately  evident.  Of  course,  if  given  time,  a  diction- 
ary and  a  grammar,  after  puzzling  over  the  passage,  as 
though  it  were  a  mathematical  problem,  he  may  manage 
to  make  some  sense  of  it— but  he  will  consider  himself 
clever  if  he  even  can  do  this. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  occasional  student  cannot 
be  found  to  make  more  progress  than  that  just  described ; 
but  speaking  generally,  ihe  knowledge  of  Latin  possessed 
by  a  young  man  on  leaving  College  is  a  very  insignificant 
matter,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  years  of  toil 
and  study  spent  in  order  to  obtain  that  knowledge. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  other  subject— excepting,  perhaps, 
Greek  (1) — upon  which  so  much  time  and  labor  are 
placed  by  the  student,  with  such  discouraging  results, 
and  it  is  but  natural  that  parents  should  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  boys  and  girls  in  studying  Latin 
are  wasting  time. 

Now,  why  is  it  that  so  little  progress  is  made  with  this 
language?  Either  the  language  itself  must  be  very  diffi- 
cult, or  else  the  method  of  teaching  it  must  be  unsound. 

(i)  Much  that  has  been  said  and  will  be  said  here  about 
Latin  applies  equally  to  Greek. 
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There  are  many  reasons  why  we  should  suppose  Latin 
— for  English  speaking  persons  at  least — to  be  an  easy 
language  to  learn ;  such  as  th«^  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
Latin  words  resemble  closely  the  English  words  derived 
from  them,  and  are  therefore  easily  remembered  ;(2)  that 
Latin,  unlike  most  modern  languages,  is  very  free  from 
idioms  ;  and  that  the  principles  of  Latin  grammar  are 
simple  and  reasonable.  Altogether,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  anything  about  the  language  to  cause  a  student 
any  serious  difficulty. 

But  let  us  examine  the  method  by  which  the  language 
is  taught. 

As  every  one  knows,  the  system  of  teaching  languages 
in  our  Schools  and  Colleges,  until  quite  recently,  has  been 
to  grind  into  the  student  all  the  grammar  possible  before 
allowing  him  to  hear  or  see  anything  of  the  languages 
themselves,  save  a  few  fragments  illustrating  principles 
of  grammar.  This  system,  though  still  largely  in  vogue, 
is  being  superseded  in  some  Schools  by  conversational 

(2)  Take,  for  instance,  the  names  of  a  few  parts  of  the  body  : 
Caput,  the  head  (likeness  to  capital);  oculus,  the  eye  (oculist); 
DENS,  tooth  (dentist) ;  lingua,  tongue  (language) ;  nasus,  nose 
(nasal) ;  auris,  ear  (aural) ;  collum,  the  neck  (collar);  pectus, 
the  breast  (pectoral) ;  cor,  the  heart  (core) ;  manus,  the  hand 
(manual) ,  pes,  foot  (pedal),  etc.  Anyone  with  an  ordinary 
English  education  and  the  least  faculty  of  observation,  after 
reading  these  words  over,  would  not  fail  to  know  their  n^eaning 
on  meeting  them  again.  So  too  he  might  guess  the  meaning  of 
words  like  justitia,  gloria,  eloquentia,  causa,  avaritia, 
natura,  scientia,  imprudentia,  familia,  anda  host  of  other 
Latin  words  which,  almost  unmodified,  hav  found  their  way 
into  the  English  language. 
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methods, — the  only  methods  of  any  value  in  teaching  a 
spoken  language.  The  old  Method  is  still  used,  however, 
in  teaching  Latin,  chiefly,  no  douht,  because  Latin,  being 
a  dead  language,  does  not  admit  of  being  taught  by  the 
Conversational  Method.  Now,  however  important  a 
knowledge  of  grammar  may  be  to  the  student  who  wishes 
to  write  and  translate  Latin  correctly,  a  knowledge  of 
abstract  principles  is  of  very  little  value.  Yet  abstract 
grammar  is  what  the  student  of  Latin  in  our  Schools 
spends  his  time  and  energy  upon.  Of  course,  he  reads 
Virgil,  Caesar,  and  other  Latin  authors,  but  this  is  done 
by  means  of  a  key,  and  give?  no  difficulty  :  the  most  of 
his  time  is  given  to  the  grammar. 

Now,  not  only  is  the  Latin  grammar  presented  to  the 
student  in  the  form  of  abstract,  and,  to  some  extent, 
meaningless  rules,  but  these  rules  are  given  to  him  in 
such  a  way  that,  unless  he  be  endowed  with  a  most  mar- 
vellous memory,  he  must  fail  to  remember  the  greater 
part  of  them.  If  we  examine  any  of  the  text-books  in 
common  use,  we  will  at  once  see  this. 

The  more  elementary  text-books,  of  course,  contain 
only  those  principles  of  grammar  which  would  be  found 
in  the  most  simple  sentences ;  but  let  us  look  at  the  more 
advanced  text-book,  which,  though  containing  a  great  deal 
that  is  superfluous,  contains  also  those  principles  which 
every  student  must  be  familiar  with,  who  would  read  and 
write  Latin  with  any  degree  of  correctness  and  ease. 

On  examining  such  a  book,  we  find  that  it  is  divided 
into  "  Lessons  "  (or  "  Sections  "),  each  **  Lesson  "  deal- 
ing with  one  or  more  principles  of  grammar,  and  con- 
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taining  a  short  exercise  involving  the  principles  set  forth 
in  that  "  Lesson  "  only. 

The  Latin  Syntax  being  thus  given  to  the  student  piece 
by  piece,  and  apparently  with  little  regard  to  the  order 
in  which  the  **  pieces  "  are  given,  (much  that  is  important 
being  reserved  till  the  last),  the  whole  book  must  be 
studied  by  the  student  before  he  will  find  an  explanation 
of  many  constructions,  which  in  any  ordinary  piece  of 
Latin  he  would  be  apt  to  meet  with ;  and  as  a  complete 
grammar  of  the  language  is  dealt  with  (the  important  and 
unimportant  alike),  one  hundred  or  more  "Lessons"  are 
necessary  in  order  to  administer  the  matter  in  anything 
like  reasonable  doses.  The  time  required,  therefore,  to  get 
through  such  a  book,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  which 
must  previously  have  been  spent  on  a  more  elementary 
grammar,  is  necessarily  very  great.  Indeed,  it  is  often 
only  in  his  final  year  at  College,  after  the  student  has 
done  most  of  his  reading,  that  he  is  taught  the  principles 
which  he  should  have  known  long  before,  but  which  he 
passed  over  in  his  reading,  without  understanding  or 
even  noticing. 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  the  student,  after  passing  through 
these  books  could  say  that  he  knew  their  contents 
thoroughly,  he  might  have  reason  to  feel  satisfied  with  his 
work.  But  how  much  of  what  he  has  learned  does  he 
remember  ?  (It  is  a  singular  thing  that  memories  are 
seldom  taken  into  account  by  teachers).  As  v/e  have 
already  seen,  each  "  Lesson  "  contains  nothing  but  new 
matter,  the  same  principles  being  seldom  noticed  a  second 
time.    The  result  is  that  the  student  on  reaching  the  third 
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"Lesson,"  has  forgotten  the  principles  contained  in 
"  Lesson  "  I.  Thus  does  the  process  of  learning  and 
forgetting  go  on,  until,  when  the  last  Lesson  is  reached, 
nothing  but  a  vague  recollection  of  what  has  been  learned 
remains  in  the  mind  of  the  student.  Can  we  wonder, 
therefore,  that  with  such  a  method  as  this  he  fails  to  learn 
Latin  ?  We  will  wonder  still  less,  when  we  shall  have 
seen  the  other  evil  features  of  this  method. 


CHAP.  II. 


•  PLEASURE    IN    STUDY. 

If  one  is  to  succeed  in  learning  a  language,  he  must  take 
pleasure  in  studying  it.  If  he  has  to  apply  himself  to 
his  work,  with  the  feeling  that  he  is  taking  so  much 
medicine,  the  chances  are  he  will  waste  his  time. 

But,  what  is  studying  Latin,  to  most  students,  but 
taking  medicine  ?  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  boy  or  girl 
who  takes  delight  in  doing  the  Latin  exercises  in  our 
school  text-books.  Who,  indeed,  can  find  any  pleasure 
in  studying  dry  rules,  or  m  hunting  a  Latin  dictionary 
or  vocabulary  for  words  ?  Not  only  is  there  no  pleasure 
in  such  ^vork,  but  it  becomes  so  distasteful  to  the  average 
student,  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  failing  at  his  exam- 
ination makes  it  possible  for  him  to  continue  his  labors. 
What  patience  and  perseverance  is  required  in  order  to 
translate  a  few  English  sentences  into  Latin,  when  one 
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has  to  refer  to  a  dictionary  or  indexed  vocabulary  fjt 
every  second  word,  and  to  guide  himself  in  framing  his 
sentences  by  means  of  abstract  rules,— only  he  who  has 
attempted  it  will  know. 

Teachers  of  Latin  seem  to  think  that  the  only  way  in 
which  to  make  a  student  remember  the  meaning  of  a  word 
is  to  have  him  hunt  it  up  in  a  dictionary.  More  time  is 
wasted  by  the  student  in  doing  exercises  in  what  is  called 
"  Latin  Prose  Composition."  than  on  any  other  subject 
in  his  course.  Everyone  dreads  "  Latin  Prose  Compo- 
sition," >rs«,  because  it  is  slow,  tedious  work;  second, 
because  he  finds  that,  after  toiling  away  for  so  long,  his 
exercises  are  full  of  mistakes.  There  is  some  satisfaction 
in  working  hard,  even  though  the  work  be  tedious,  if, 
when  it  is  ended,  we  are  rewarded  with  success  ;  but  no 
one  ever  learned  to  write  Latin  by  studying  a  book  on 
Latin  prose. 

Another  useless  and  painful  task  to  which  the  student 
is  generally  put,  is  parsing.  This  is  generally  done  in 
connection  with  his  reading— which  otherwise  might  be 
pleasant  work— and  necessitates  a  tori stant  recurrence 
to  the  dictionary. 

I  could  never  SQ€  that  parsing  was  of  any  practical 
value,  but  great  stress  is  laid  upon  it  by  teachers,  who 
do  not  consider  an  hour  too  much  time  for  the  beginner 
to  ^ut  upon  a  dozen  lines  of  Latin. 

The  effect  of  all  this  tedious  work  is  to  disgust  the 
student  entirely  with  the  language.  He  may  keep  on 
plodding  away,  but  he  does  so  with  a  sick  heart,  sup- 
ported only  by  the  assurance  that  some  day  he  will  be 
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able  to  bid  farewell  to  College,  and  bury  his  Latin  books 
where  the  sight  of  them  will  not  disturb  him.  What 
does  he  learn  about  Latin  at  College  ?  He  oply  learns 
to  hate  it. 


CHAP.   HI. 


THE   LATIN    SENTENCE MOTOR  M  JMORT. 

The  defects  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  prevail- 
ing method  of  teaching  Latin,  are  also  common  to  the 
Old  Method  of  teaching  French,  German,  etc.  This  being 
so,  the  question  will  perhaps  be  asked  :  *'  How  ie  it  that 
one  can  learn  to  write  and  translate  French  in  one  or 
two  years  by  the  Old  Method,  while  the  same  time  spent 
at  Latin  with  a  similar  method  would  not  give  one  an 
equal  knowledge  of  this  language  ?  Is  it  not  because 
Latin  is  much  more  difficult  than  French  ? 

The  answ^er  is,  that  one  cannot  learn  to  write  French 
in  two  years  by  the  Old  Method.  He  may  learn  to  write  a 
few  simple  sentences,  but  more  than  this  he  cannot  do. 
Indeed,  students  often  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  La^n 
is  easier  to  write  than  French.  As  to  translation,  however, 
that  is  a  different  matter.  Much  less  than  two  years — a 
few  months'  study — often  suffices  to  enable  one  to  trans- 
late ordinary  French  prose  without  much  hesitation.  The 
reasons  why  a  similar  progress  is  not  made  with  Latin  are 
two.     We  will  deal  with  these  reasons  separately. 

As  the  reader  will  probably  ki'nv,  the  Latin  sentence 
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is  constructed  on  a  plan  very  different  from  that  of  the 
EngUsh  or  French  sentence,  so  that  a  student,  though 
famiUar  with  all  the  words  before  him,  might  fail  to  draw 
any  sense  from  them,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  com- 
bination. Now,  though  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  learn 
to  understand  the  Eoman  sentence,  there  are  few  persons 
who  do  so,  owing  to  the  misleading  instructions  which 
they  blindly  follow. 

The  school  text-book  teaches  that  a  Latin  sentence 
must  be  carved  up  and  picked  to  pieces,  first,  by  extract- 
ing the  subject,  then  the  predicate,  with  its  direct  object 
(if  any),  next  the  modifiers  of  the  subject,  then  the 
modifiers  of  the  predicate,  until  the  whole  sentence  is 
disposed  of.  With  a  complex  sentence,  the  principal 
subject,  we  are  told,  must  be  sought  for  first,  then  the 
verb,  etc.,  leaving  the  subordinate  clauses  to  be  worked 
out  last.     Let  us  take  a  sentence  to  illustrate  this. 

Orationem  ducis  secutus  est  militum  ardor. 

Here,  then,  is  a  very  short,  simple  Latin  sentence. 
Yet,  if  we  wish  to  translate  such  a  sentence  as  this  (and 
at  the  same  time  follow  the  orthodox  rule),  we  will  first 
read  it  through  in  search  of  the  subject.  This  we  find 
to  be  ardor,  the  ardor.  Looking  next  for  the  predicate, 
we  find  it  to  be  sOCUtUS  OSt^  followed.  The  object  is  soon 
seen  to  be  orationem,  the  oration.  MllilTim*  of  the  sol- 
diers, appears  to  be  a  modifier  of  the  subject,  and  ducis, 
of  the  general,  a  modifier  of  the  object.  Putting  these 
together  we  have :  The  ardour  of  the  soldiers  fol- 
lowed  THE    SPEECH   OF   THE  GENERAL. 
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Now,  no  one  will  deny  that  by  this  method  we  can  get 
at  the  meaning  of  a  Latin  sentence,  and  if  the  sentence  be 
very  short,  as  in  the  above  example,  the  meaning  can  be 
got  at  without  a  great  deal  of  time ;  but  it  must  be  equally 
evident  that  it  is  a  bungling  process,  where  the  sentences 
are  long,  and  when  the  subject  or  predicate  cannot  be 
readily  found.  How  ridiculous,  too,  it  would  appear  to 
any  Roman  could  he  see  us  treating  his  writings  as  though 
his  sentences  were  framed  to  test  our  ability  at  solving 
puzzles ! 

Latin  sentences  are  not  puzzles.  The  Romans  spoke 
their  language  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  wrote  it. 
The  orations  of  Cicero  had  not  first  to  be  written  out  and 
subjected  to  a  grammatical  analysis  in  order  to  be  intelli- 
gible to  the  Roman  people.  The  order  in  which  he  uttered 
his  words  may  be  different  to  the  order  in  which  they 
would  be  uttered  by  a  nineteenth-century  orator,  and  at 
first  may  seem  unnatural  to  the  modern  mind,  but  there  is 
no  one  who  cannot,  with  a  little  practice,  accustom  him- 
self to  the  Latin  sentence,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  it  right 
straight  along,  and  feel  that  the  Latin  order  is  quite  as 
natural  as  that  of  the  English.  (3) 

The  inability  of  the  college  student  to  do  this  is  due 
partly,  no  doubt,  to  his  following  the  misleading  instruc- 


(3)  The  construction  of  the  German  sentence  is  frequently 
like  that  of  the  Latin,  and  in  many  schools  students  will  be 
found  unravelling  their  German  as  they  do  their  Latin.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  Germans  themselves  do  not  require  to 
do  this  with  their  language.  Will  anyone  contend  that  the 
Romans  were  obliged  to  do  so  with  theirs  ? 
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tions  just  referred  to,  but  largely  also  to  another  cause 
not  yet  mentioned.  I  refer  to  a  certain  habit,  forced  upon 
him  when  beginning  the  study  of  Latin — the  habit  of 
substituting  the  motor  for  the  psychical  memory.  And 
now  a  word  or  two  about  memory  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  understand  this. 

Memory  is  generally  understood  to  be  an  intellectual 
faculty.  Our  dictionaries  define  the  word  as, "  that  faculty 
of  the  mind  by  which  it  retains  and  can  recall  previous 
ideas  and  impressions,"  and  indeed  the  word  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  used  with  any  other  meaning  than  that  implied  in 
this  definition. 

Yet  if  we  consider  a  little,  it  must  be  apparent  that  all 
memory  does  not  belong  to  consciousness.  There  is  the 
unconscious  as  well  as  the  conscious  memory.  Conscious- 
ness is  little  concerned  with  those  numerous  bodily 
movements  which  we  daily  execute  with  such  ease.  The 
intellect  of  the  skilled  musician  does  not  guide— or  even 
follow— his  fingers  in  the  execution  of  a  piece  of  music. 
The  mind  knows  little  of  those  complex  movements  which 
take  place  in  walking,  running  or  dancing.  Still  less  in 
speaking  has  the  intellect  to  remember  how  to  adjust 
each  little  fibre  and  muscle  in  order  to  produce  a  desired 
word.  That  which  makes  possible  all  these  complex  and 
varied  movements,  is  the  memory  of  the  muscles  and  of 
the  motor  nerves.  Memory  is  not  confined  to  conscious- 
ness; the  whole  nervous  system  remembers. 

But  the  memory  of  the  motor  nerves— or,  as  it  has  been 
very  appropriately  called  by  some  psychologists,  motor 
wer?ior2/— differs  from  the  intellectml  or  psychical  memory 
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in  some  very  marked  respects.  For  instance,  a  juggler 
who  has  practised  a  series  of  movements,  would  be  unable 
to  perform  them  in  a  different  order  to  that  in  which  he 
has  practised  them,  nor  could  he  commence  anywhere  in 
the  series  and  continue  them  on.  Let  him  be  disturbed 
but  for  one  moment  while  performing,  let  him  miss  but 
one  link  in  his  chain  of  movements,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
begin  again  at  some  point  further  back. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  have  seen  a  juggler 
performing,  in  order  to  understand  the  peculiarities  of 
motor  memory  jnst  referred  to.  All  who  have  heard  the 
amateur  at  the  piano,  know  that  his  playing  consists 
chiefly  in  stopping  short  and  beginning  over  again. 
Each  one's  personal  experience,  too,  will  furnish  him  with 
other  examples  which  will  fully  illustrate  this  point. 

But  viotor  memory,  though  in  one  sense  distinct  from 
psychical  memory,  yet  is  so  associated  and  related  to  the 
latter,  that  we  are  liable  to  confound  the  two.  A  poem, 
when  learned  for  the  first  time,  is  learned  by  means  of 
psychical  memory.  The  meaning  of  the  words — the 
thoughts  or  ideas  which  they  represent — is  seized  hold 
of  by  the  mind  and  retained  by  it.  By  constantly  reciting 
the  poem,  however,  the  words  become,  as  it  were,  incar- 
nate in  us.  The  nervous  elements  which  bring  about  the 
movements  resulting  in  speech,  become  so  modified  by 
the  repetition  of  the  lines,  that  we  not  only  remember 
the  ideas  in  the  poem,  but  we  preserve  in  our  very  nervous 
system  a  copy — if  I  may  so  call  it — of  the  words,  in  the 
order  in  which  we  have  been  repeating  them.  When, 
therefore,  the  poem  shall  have  been  intellectually  iorgotten 
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— that  is  to  say,  when  all  the  ideas  which  we  had  gathered 
from  it  shall  have  passed  from  our  mind— the  motor  ele- 
ments in  moments  of  restlessness  will  place  upon  our 
lips  the  words  of  the  poem,  while  all  the  time  our  intellect 
may  be  occupied  with  some  widely  different  matter. 

Now,  whether  it  be  a  poem  we  unconsciously  recite,  or 
a  series  of  remembered  movements  we  unconsciously  go 
through  with  the  fingers  or  limbs,  in  either  case  the 
movements  will  be  performed  in  a  fixed  order,  viz.,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  been  practised.  Never  without 
the  interference  of  the  intellect  do  we  recite  a  line  back- 
wards which  has  not  been  learned  in  that  way.  Words, 
when  learned  in  rotation  or  succession,  are  remembered 
as  ordina'  /  barren  movements.  If  any  one  word  in  the 
series  is  left  out,  we  require  to  begin  anew  in  order  to 
remember  what  follows.  As  in  humming  an  air,  a  false 
note  may  put  us  all  astray.  Those  who  have  never  learned 
to  recite  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  backwards  can  only 
do  so  by  an  utmost  effort  of  the  attention. 

We  see,  then,  that  motor  memory  has  its  disadvan- 
tages. It  is  true  that  it  is  more  stable  and  persistent 
than  psychical  memory.  It  is  rare  that  one  forgets  how 
to  swim  or  how  to  skate  after  he  has  once  learned.  A 
poem  thoroughly  learned  "  bv  heart "  is  learned  for  good ; 
and,  indeed,  the  most  meaningless  rhymes  or  combina- 
tions of  words  are  often  the  most  perfectly  remembered. 
Nevertheless,  motor  memory  should  never  be  substituted 
for  psychical  memory,  when  ideas,  not  mere  movements, 
are  to  be  remembered.  For  intellectual  impressions, 
though  tending  to  fade  more  quickly  than  motor  impres- 
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sions,  are  not  like  the  latter,  chained  together  in  any 
fixed  order.  An  idea  has  a  thousand  different  roads  by 
which  it  may  usher  itself  into  consciousness. 

Nearly  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  rhyme,  "  Thirty 
days  hath  September,"  etc.,  yet  how  many  of  those  who 
depend  on  this  rhyme  can  tell  instantly  the  number  of 
days  in  any  particular  month  ?  The  number  of  days  in 
each  month  is  not  learned  on  learning  the  rhyme,  but 
must  be  found  out  on  each  occasion  by  a  long,  indirect 
process.  It  is  just  as  though  it  were  necessary  to  watch 
a  screen,  as  it  is  drawn  past  us,  for  the  printed  informa- 
tion ;  and  if  by  chance  the  eye  failed  to  catch  sight  of 
the  desired  notice  from  among  the  other  numerous  no- 
tices, the  screen  had  to  be  made  to  pass  in  the  same  way 
again,  not  admitting  of  being  drawn  backwards. 

Let  no  one  therefore  deceive  himself  into  thinking  that 
he  is  loading  his  mind  with  information  when  he  intrusts 
to  his  motor  nerves  the  keeping  of  knowledge ;  he  is  no 
more  doing  so  than  is  he  who  writes  in  his  note-book 
matters  which  he  thinks  he  cannot  remember.  Indeed, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  matters,  if  occasionally  reviewed, 
are  soon  assimilated  by  the  intellect,  and  the  necessity 
for  memoranda  is  done  away  with ;  but  that  which  is 
written  in  the  motor  system  is  very  slowly  —often  never 
— intellectually  learned. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  exact  reason  for  this  ;  but 
we  know  nevertheless  that  it  is  so.  Many  business  men, 
though  having  to  deal  constantly  with  months  and  days, 
can  never  remember  the  number  of  days  in  any  particular 
month,  simply  because  they  have  depended  on  the  little 
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rhyme  already  mentioned.  A  French  gentleman  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted  always  confomided,  till  lately,  the 
days  Mardi  and  Mercredi,  owing  to  having  learned  the 
days  of  the  week  in  rotation  when  a  child.  Other  cases 
might  be  cited,  but  these  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
folly  of  allowing  the  motor  nerves  to  usurp  the  place  of 
the  intellect. 

So  much   for  the  distinction  between  psychical  and 
Diotor  memory.     Let  us  now  re. urn  to  our  subject. 

The  habit  of  substituting  the  motor  for  the  psychical 
memory,  we  were  saying,  was  forced  upon  the  student 
when  beginning  the  study  of  Latin.  It  is  the  practice  of 
many  teachers  to  make  their  pupils  learn  to  conjugate  by 
rote  the  verbs  of  modern  languages  ;  but  the  pernicious 
practice  of  rote-learning  has  nowhere  found  such  favor  as 
with  teachers  of  Latin.  Not  oi...,  the  student  taught  to 
conjugate  the  verbs  of  this  language  by  rote,  but  he  is 
made  to  decline  its  nouns  and  adjectives  in  the  same  way. 
Propositions,  too,  are  run  together  and  similarly  learned, 
and  in  many  grammars  the  rules  are  even  put  into 
rhyme.  In  schools,  in  colleges,  and  in  fact  wherever  the 
Latin  language  is  taught,  students  are  made  to  decline  a 
noun  somewhat  after  the  following  fashion  :  "  Mensa, 
mensse,  mensaB,  mensam,  etc."  When,  therefore,  they 
require  any  particular  case,  they  must  repeat  to  them- 
selves the  case-table,  just  as  some  people  are  obliged  to 
repeat  a  rhyme  fn  order  to  tell  the  number  of  days  in  any 
month.  Adjecvives  are  similarly  learned  arid,  their 
forms  being  more  numerous,  give  the  student  more  diffi- 
culty, for  he  is  obliged  to  sing  a  longer  song  in  order  to 
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find  the  form  he  may  want.  A  song  too  has  to  be  sung 
to  determine  whether  a  preposition  governs  the  accusative 
or  ablative,  and  thus  the  whole  language,  instead  of 
being  mastered  by  the  intellect,  is  only  written  in  the 
motor  nerves,  to  be  read  on  each  new  occasion  by  the 
intellect  as  from  an  ordinary  book,  with  the  slight  differ- 
ence that  the  !eaves  of  the  motor  records  may  perhaps 
be  a  little  more  easily  turned  than  those  of  a  clumsy 
grammar. 

The  evil  effects  of  this  method  of  teaching  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  The  student,  finding  himself  unable 
to  get  at  anything  he  has  learned  without  some  round- 
about process,  thinks  that  his  mind  works  in  a  strange, 
fixed  order,  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  If 
he  continues  the  study  of  Latin,  it  is  with  little  hope  of 
ever  being  able  to  read  or  write  it  to  any  extent.  Years 
of  study  and  such  familiarity  with  the  language  as  results 
from  extensive  reading,  serves  somewhat  to  undo  the  evil 
effects  of  early  training,  and  the  necessity  for  motor  reci- 
tation is  partly  done  away  with,  but  not  a  few  students, 
on  leaving  college,  if  asked  for  any  part  of  a  verb,  would 
require  to  go  through  a  process  of  humming  before  giving 
an  answer.     (4) 

(4)  It  must  not  be  thought  for  a  moment  that  motor  memory 
should  be  discouraged  altogether  in  learning  a  language.  It  is 
on  the  motor  memory  that  we  must  rely  for  all  phrases,  idioms 
and  invariable  constructions.  As  the  idioms,  phrases,  etc., 
have  to  be  used  just  as  they  are  learned,  no  round-about  pro- 
cess is  necessary  in  order  to  get  at  them. 

But,  as  the  Old  Latin  Method  enforces  the  exercise  oi  motor 
memory  when  the  psychical  memory  should  be  employed,  so 
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The  reasonB  why  students  spend  so  much  time  over 
Latin  with  so  little  to  show  for  iiheir  work,  must  now  be 
apparent.  Our  only  wonder  is  that  they  make  even  what 
progress  they  do.  When  we  consider  that  in  spite  of  the 
awkwark  means  they  have  of  getting  at  the  language,  or 
rather  the  effective  means  employed  to  keep  them  from 
the  language,  they  do  sometimes  make  considerable 
progress,  there  is  only  one  conclusion  open  to  us,  viz., 
that  Latin  is  not  a  difficult  language  to  learn.  If  the  eifi^ht 
years  which  the  young  man  spends  in  a  vain  endeavor 
to  master  the  contents  of  the  text-books  on  Latin  gram- 
mar and  Latin  composition,  were  spent  in  a  study  of 
Latin,  (for  the  text-books  contain  little  Latin)  not  only 
would  he  be  able  to  translate  and  write  the  language 
with  the  greatest  ease,  but  I  firmly  believe  he  would  be 
able  to  speak  it. 

Of  course  no  one  longs  very  much,  in  this  age,  to  be 

it  compels  the  use  of  psychical  memory  when  the  motor  memory 
should  be  used.  The  school-boy  instead  of  learning  "by  heart" 
the  Latin  idioms  and  phrases,  learns  the  rules  by  which  these 
idioms,  etc,  may  be  constructed,  and  thus  the  writing  of  a  few 
short  sentences  oftentimes  requires  him  to  exercise  the  greatest 
attention  and  thought;  whereas  if  the  constructions  were  for  him 
ready  made,  the  sentences  would  come  almost  spontaneously 
from  his  pen.  It  is  always  well  to  understand  the  grammar  in- 
volved in  peculiar  constructions,  but  the  constructions  them- 
selves should  also  be  memorized.  It  h  quh^:  an  easy  '  :^zl.ler 
for  instance  to  forget  that  verbs  Oi  as:ring,  commanding^ 
advising,  etc.,  are  followed  by  ut  with  the  Subjunctive.  It  is 
at  least  quite  possible  for  this  rule  to  slip  one's  mind  when  it  is 
wanted.  But  the  sentence  Ixnpora'Tit  Oi  Ut  hoC  faCOIdt  " 
once  thoroughly  assimilated  by  tne  motor  nerves,  will  be  a  safe- 
guard against  writing  "  Impsravit  oum  2ioo  facero." 
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able  to  speak  Latin.  Still  less  does  he  care  to  spend 
eight  years  in  learning  to  speak  it.  But  there  are  many 
who  feel  that  they  would  like  to  read  and  write  the 
language  and  who  would  willingly  begin  to  study  it,  if 
they  thought  that  in  any  reasonable  time  their  efforts 
would  be  rewarded  with  success.  From  what  we  have 
already  seen,  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  with  a 
method  free  from  the  objections  pointed  out,  to  learn  to 
read  and  write  Latin  would  not  be  a  very  difficult  matter. 
But  we  have  more  than  theory  to  T*ely  on.  We  have 
tangible  proof.  In  the  next  chapter  the  results  of  the 
experiments  made  with  a  new  method,  will  be  given. 


CHAP.  IV. 


A   NEW    METHOD — ITS    TRIAL, 

Some  two  years  ago,  struck  with  the  great  disproportion 
between  the  time  spent  by  students  over  the  study  of 
Latin  and  the  amount  of  Latin  learned  by  them,  I  set 
myself  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  discrepancy. 
Remembering  my  own  difficulties  with  the  language  at 
College,  as  well  as  those  of  my  fellow-students,  I  was 
greatly  aided  in  my  investigations.  The  conclusion  at 
which  I  arrived  was  that  already  stated  ;  viz.,  that  the 
whole  difficulty  lay  in  the  system  of  teaching  the  lan- 
guage. 

To  test  the  correctness  of  my  conviction,  however,  I 
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decided  to  formulate  a  method  which  would  be  as  free  as 
possible  from  what  I  regarded  as  the  evil  features  of  the 
old  system.  To  carry  out  this  determination,  required 
considerable  thought  and  patience,  and  oftentimes  it 
seemed  as  though  there  were  no  way  over  the  obstacles 
which  appeared  to  render  the  Latin  language  so  difficult 
to  master.  I  recognized  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of 
grammar  had  to  be  learned  somehow,  and  at  first  there 
appeared  to  be  only  two  ways  in  which  this  could  be  done, 
viz.,  by  learning  to  speak  the  language,  or  else  by  learn- 
ing rules  in  the  usual  manner.  To  learn  to  speak  Latin 
was  out  of  the  question  ;  to  grUpple  with  abstract  rules 
was  to  return  to  the  old  Method. 

This  question,  however,  solved  itself  in  time ;  for  it 
became  evident  that  there  was  still  another  way  in  which 
Latin  grammar  could  be  learned — and  learned  without 
difficulty. 

Here,  then,  was  a  triumph.  One  of  the  main  obstacles 
to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Latin  had  suddenly  been 
overcome :  the  foundation  of  a  new  Method  had  been  laid. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  for  the  reader  the  various 
stages  through  which  this  method  passed  in  the  course  of 
its  development,  nor  to  point  out  in  what  manner  the  evil 
features  of  the  old  system  were  done  away  with.  Sufficient 
to  say  that  these  difficulties  were  finally  overcome,  and 
the  road  to  learning  Latin,  in  theory  at  least,  was 
smoothly  paved.  All  that  remained  was  to  give  the  New 
Method  a  fair  trial,  and  thus  prove  by  actual  experi- 
ment what  already  seemed  self-evident. 

That  the  test  might  be  as  fair  as  possible,  a  person 
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was  chosen,  who  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  Latin 
language,  and  who  was  neither  remarkable  for  fondness 
of  work,  nor  yet  for  laziness.  Daily  lessons,  each  of 
which  was  of  one  hour's  duration,  were  begun  and  kept 
up  for  three  months,  the  first  lesson  being  given  on  the 
12th  of  September  and  the  last  on  the  12th  of  December. 
Apart  from  these  lessons,  the  student  devoted  to  the  lan- 
guage a  half-hour  or  more  each  day  in  private  study. 

The  progress  made  by  the  student  each  month  being 
Carefully  noted,  proved  to  be  equal  to  my  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

The  first  month  saw  the  student  w^ell  through  the  Worst 
part  of  Latin — the  part  that  requires  so  much  memoriz- 
ing. The  second  month  proved  that  it  was  possible  to 
learn,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  read  Latin  in  its  natural 
order.  Before  the  last  lesson  was  given,  it  was  evident 
that  three  months  were  sufficient  for  the  average  student 
to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin  grammar,  a 
large  vocabulary,  and  the  art  of  reading  and  writing 
Latin  with  comparative  ease. 

Thus  was  proved  the  soundness  of  my  original  convic- 
tion, viz.,  that  Latin  was  difficult  to  master,  only  because 
it  was  made  so  by  the  unsound  methods  of  the  teacher. 

The  matter  might  have  rested  here,  for  in  setting  out 
to  work  on  this  New  Method,  I  had  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  making  it  public,  nor  even  immediately  after 
its  completion  and  its  trial,  had  I  any  such  intention. 
The  numerous  requests  for  instruction,  however,  which 
I  received  from  friends,  and  others  who  by  chance  heard 
of  the  Method,  induced  me  to  revise  the  original  Lessons 
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unci  SO  modify  them  as  to  render  them  easily  intelligible 
to  all,  without  the  assistance  of  a  tutor. 

It  is  not  over  a  year  since  I  con^  nenced  to  give  this 
method  to  the  public,  and  on  all  sides  it  has  been  received 
with  the  greatest  favor.  In  teaching  all  classes  of 
students,  I  have  been  enabled  to  see  more  of  the  points 
which  give  difficulty  to  students  and  to  discover  many 
weaknesses  in  the  Method  which  otherwise  would  have 
escaped  my  notice.  A  second,  and  even  a  third,  revision 
of  the  Lessons,  therefore,  within  the  past  year  have  boen 
made.  (5) 

The  result  of  these  alterations  and  improvements  has 
been  to  reduce  greatly  the  time  required  to  master  the 
Latin  language ;  and  already  not  a  few  have  succeeded  in 
doing  in  six  ?veeks  the  work,  which  two  years  ago  my 
first  pupil  required  three  mon;^hs  to  perform,  and  which, 
in  our  schools  and  colleges,  the  heart-sick  toiler,  in  eight 
years,  still  fails  to  accomplish. 

Toronto,  Sept.  12th,  1893. 


(5)  Since  the  above  was  written  the  Lessons  have  been  still 
further  revised,  and  are  now  published  in  4  Parts. 


THE  DE   BRtSAY 

Analytical  Latin   Method. 


<*#>  »■ 


A    NEW    SYSTEM    OF   TEACHING   THE    LATIN 

LANGUAGE. 


BY  C.  T.  DE  BRISAY,  B.A, 


This  method  makes  it  jjossible  for  any  industrious 
student  of  average  education  and  intelligence  to  acquire 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  shore 
period  of  six  or  eight  weeks.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that 
in  six  or  eight  weeks  he  can  become  as  familiar  with 
Latin  as  was  Virgil  or  Horace,  but  that  he  can,  in  this 
short  time,  acquire — 

I.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Latin 
Grammar. 

II.  A  ready  vocabulary  of  several  thousand  Latin 
words. 

IIL  The  art  of  reading  Latin  with  moderate  speed, 
and  without  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  Latin  words 
to  the  English  order. 

IV.  The  ability  to  write  Latin  prose  with  a  fair 
degree  of  correctness. 

This  course,  in  itself,  does  not  make  the  student  a 
Latin  scholar,  but  it  enables  him  to  master  the  language 
to  the  extent  that  he  has  no  further  need  of  a  teacher  or 
text-book,  and  can,  by  simply  continuing  his  reading, 
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become,  within  a  few  months,  what  may  legitimately  be 
called,  "familiar  with  Latin."* 


An  Oft-Eecurring  Question  Answered. 

The  question  is  often  asked—"  Would  the  Analytical 
Method  be  of  service  to  a  student  preparing  for  a  College 
examination  ?  "  This  question  can  be  best  answered  by 
pointing  to  certain  facts. 

(1)  For  the  year  1894,  in  every  College  claiming 
students  of  the  Analytical  Method,  a  large  number  of 
these  students  stood  among  the  first  ranks  in  Latin,  and 
none  lower  than  second-class. 

(2)  Of  those  who  tried  the  Matriculation  Examinations 
for  the  same  year,  while  not  a  very  large  percentage 
passed  first-class,  the  number  of  those  who  failed  out- 
right was  exceedingly  small. 

These  facts  can  only  be  accounted  for  as  follows : 
{a)  A  student  attending  College,  and  who  also  takes 
our  Latin  course,  is  given  an  advantage  over  his  fellow 
students  :  (1)  In  the  matter  ox  sight  translation.  (2)  In 
the  matter  of  writing  Latin  Prose.  (3)  In  a  hundred 
different  ways  arhing  from  his  tjuperior  knowledge  of 
and  greater  familiarity  with  Latin. 

*  The  primary  aim  of  the  Analytical  Method  is  to  enable 
the  student  to  read  and  write  Latin,  but  the  student  who  cares 
to  devote  extra  time  to  the  work  can  learn  to  speak  the  Ian 
guage  within  a  limited  degree.     In  our  class-room  Latin  alone 
is  spoken. 
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(b)  students  attempting  their  Matricuiation  Examina- 
tions after  taking  our  course,  have  also  tie  same  advan- 
tages ;  but  there  is  this  further  fact  to  be  reckoned  with  : 
The  majority  of  our  students  who  try  the  Matriculation 
Examinations,  are  persons  who,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  try  the  examinations,  and 
who,  after  rushing  through  our  course,  have  hardly  time 
to  more  than  glance  at  the  special  work  on  which  they 
are  to  be  examined.*  Their  practical  knowledge  o| 
Latin  saves  them  from  failing  outright,  but  they  do  no^ 
rank  as  high  as  students  who  have  had  two  or  thret 
years  in  which  to  prepare  their  work.  The  student  ':/ho 
begins  in  time  with  the  Analytical  Method  need  fear  no 
Latin  examination. 


College  Classes. 

Classes  for  the  study  of  Latin  by  the  De  Brisay  Analy- 
tical Method  have  been  formed  this  year  (1894)  among 
^  the  students  of  the  following  Colleges  : 

McGiLL  Univebsity. 
Toronto  University. 
Wycliffe  College,  Toronto. 
University  op  New  Brunswick, 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


*  Thus  a  student  in  May  will  write  :  "  I  have  decided  to  try 
my  examinations  in  July.     Have  I  time  to  get  up  the  work?" 


The  "  Academia  De  Brisay"  offers  to  students  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  an  opportunity  of  studying  languages 
in  a  scientific  manner. 

Courses  may  be  taken  by  mail  or  by  attending  class. 
Among  the  extra-mural  students  of  the  Academy  are 
persons  residing  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  United  States, 
and  Europe.  These  students  receive  by  mail  all  the 
assistance  necessary  to  enable  them  to  fully  understand 
the  Analytical  Lessons.  The  exercises  of  every  student 
are  reviewed  and  corrected,  and  returned,  with  observa- 
tions, etc.,  by  return  of  post. 


TERMS: 

Extra-mural  Course  (by  mail) $6  (full  course) 

Intramural  Course $io  per  term  of  lo  weeks. 

Two  or  more  persons  (sendin};>  in  their  fees  together)  will  receive 
tuition  by  mail  for  $5  each.  In  case  of  a  single  student  taking  two 
languages  (by  mail),  the  fee  is  also  $10.  All  fees  payable  in  ad- 
vance. Post  Office  Orders  should  be  made  paya))le  to  the  Prin- 
cipal, C.  T.  I)e  Brisay.  r 


CALENDAR. 
The  School-Year  comprises  four  terms  of  ten  weeks 
each,  viz. : 

Jan.  10th  to  March  21st.         July  2nd  to  Sept.  5th. 
April  1st  to  June  ,5th.  Oct.  1st  to  Dec.  10th. 

Extra-mural  students  may  begin  at  any  time,  and  will  not  be 
limited  to  any  number  of  weeks. 

For  further  particulars  address  — 

ACADEMIE   DE   BRISAY, 

2  College  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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THE   NEW   EDITION 


OF  THE 


De  Brisay  Latin  Method. 

:o: 

Since  the  Analytical  Lessons  were  first  published,  the 
author  has  made  many  changes  and  improvements  in 
his  system  (such  as  only  experience  in  teaching  can 
su^Tgest),  until  that  excellent  precept  of  Boileau—'*Fnmf 
Jim  Hur  k  metier  rem^ttez  votre  onvrarfe.  Polhsez-le  sam 
^•('■s^et  le  repohssez  "—has  been  well  carried  out. 

Ihe  Analytical  Lessons  now  form  a  beautiful  scientific 
course,  which  though  requiring  a  little  longer  time  to 
master  than  the  original  lessons,  will  occupy  few  students 
more  than  three  months. 

The  system  has  nothing  in  common  with  any  of  the 
superficial  methods  for  the  study  of  modern  languages. 

(1)  It  embraces  the  enormous  vocabulary  of  6  000 
words.  .  ' 

(2)  It  acquaints  the  student  with  the  manner  in  which 
Latin  words  are  formed,  thus  enabling  him  to  form 
words  for  himself  when  his  memory  fails  him 

(3)  It  does  away  with  rules,  yet  acquaints  one  tho- 
roughly with  the  Latin  grammar. 

(4)  It  does  away  with  rote-learning,  yet  makes  one 
master  of  the  verbs. 

(5)  It  enables  one  to  understand  Latin  in  the  Eoman 
ORDER,  and  to  read  at  sight  any  ordinary  Latin. 

(6)  It  enables  one  to  write  Latin  prose  with  a  wonder- 
ful ease  and  correctness. 

(7)  It  enables  one  to  speak  iMtin  in,  at  least,  a  limited 
sense. 

How  can  such  a  familiarity  with  Latin  be  acquired  in 

I  }.^Z  ^""^^y.  ^''^^  ^  ^^^  ^^*»  ^ven  the  vocabulary  of 
6,000  words  be  so  quickly  learned  ?  These  are  questions 
which  no  one  will  ask  who  examines  even  the  first  part 
ot  the  system.*  ^ 

*  To  enaWe  every  student  to  form  his  own  ooinioirof  thT^terr. 
we  seli  the  Kirst  Part  for   25  cents.     Part  I.  of  our  AnalytVca'l 
French  Method  may  also  be  obtained  for  the  same  price 


Testimonials. 


Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  received  by  the  Author  from  stu- 
dents and  teachers  in  all  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States* 
expressing  their  great  satisfaction  with  the  Analytical  Latin  Method, 
in  words  more  or  less  like  these  below. 

From    Mr.    CiKO.    W.    Mersereau,    M.A.  (Inspector  of    Public 
Schools  fOi-  New  Brunswick). 

Refering  to  his  son,  on  whom  he  tested  the  method,  Mr.  Mer- 
serc'iu  says  : 

"  When  I  began  my  questions,  he  seemed  to  have  the  vocabulary 
at  his  fingers'  ends,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  throw  the  words  into 
their  proper  construction,  and  when  I  asked  him  to  parse,  he  was 
never  at  a  loss  for  the  case  and  number  of  a  noun  or  ,idjective. 
Finally,  I  gave  him  the  first  book  of  Caesar,  and  was  astonished  to 
find  that  he  could  read  it  with  very  little  help.  I  consider  the 
method,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  its  merits  illustrated,  to  be  a  means 
whereby  a  large  number  of  people  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
Latin — I  mean  people  who  are  so  circumstanced  that  they  cannot 
attend  a  school  or  college, for  that  purpose — and  1  can  therefore 
most  conscientiously  recommend  it." 


From  Mr.  Spankie,  B.A.,  M.D.  (Inspector  of  Public  Schools,  Co. 

Frontenac,  Ont.). 

"  I  have  examined  and  tested  the  De  Brisay  Analytical  Method, 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  students  and  teachers. 
It  is  simple  and  rational  ;  it  saves  time  and  labor,  and— what  is 
unusual  generally  with  the  study  of  Latin — it  creates  a  liking  for 
the  subject,  as  the  student  advances,  giving  him  a  better  idea  of 
the  language  even  from  the  start,  than  any  other  method  that  I  know 
of.  The  short  time  in -which  students  can  prepare  themselves  by 
this  method  for  examinations  is  almost  incredible." 


From  Mr.  J.  Baxter,  M.D.  (Chatham,  N.B.). 

"  Your  method  entirely  fulfils  my  idea  i'"  the  way  in  which  a 
language  should  be  taught.  I  heartily  recommend  the  system  to 
all  students  as  the  best  I  have  ever  met  with." 


From  Mr.  Irwin  J.  Musgrove  (Toronto). 

"This  finishes  my  course  in  Latin  with  you.  When  I  took  it  up, 
I  was  very  sceptical  as  to  the  merits  of  your  system,  but  I  must  say 
that,  although  I  have  not  been  altogether  faithful  to  the  plan  laid 
down,  yet,  in  three  months  I  have  learned  to  read  Latin  without 
having  to  search  for  Subject,  Predicate,  and  Object.  In  just  three 
months  !  I  never  would  have  believed  it,  had  it  not  been  demon- 
strated in  me." 


From  Mr.  R.    Cowling    (Principal,    Woodbridge,    Ont.,    Public 

School). 

"  I  have  taken  the  full  course  of  Lessons  according  to  the  De 
Brisay  Method,  and  find  it  very  satisfactory.  It  will  do  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it,  if  the  directions  are  followed.  I  have  tried  other 
methods,  but  believe  this  to  be  the  correct  method  of  mastering 
Latin." 


Mr.    D.   D.    McLaren,   Felton,   Ont.   (after  passing  the   Latin 
matriculation  examination),  writes  : 

"  Since  I  took  your  Latin  course,  I  owe  at  least  to  thank  you  for 
the  way  in  which  you  helped  me.  Besides  preparing  my  other 
work  in  French  and  German,  I  completed  your  course  in  about 
neren  weeks.  I  can  heartily  recommend  the  method  to  every 
student." 


From  Mr.  J.  L.  Moore  (Toronto). 

"  I  wish  to  state  that  after  having  studied  the  De  Brisay  Latin 
Method  for  less  than  eight  weeks,  I  succeeded  in  passing  the  xeuior 
matriculation  in  Latin,  with  but  little  difficulty." 


From  Mr.  Alex.  Peacock  (Toronto). 

"  I  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  De  Brisay  Latin 
Method  to  all  students  intending  to  lake  up  the  study  of  Latin.  I 
followed  the  course  f  >r  four  weeks  only,  and  then  passed  th€  matri- 
culation examination  in  Latin  at  Trinity  University,  Toronto.  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  Latin  previous  to  taking  up  the  conrse." 


Mr.  J.  L.  White,  (Grand   Falls,  New  Brunswick). 

"  I  was  well  pleased  with  the  Latin  course.     I  passed  my  ex- 
amination successfully." 


Miss.  E.  Whitney,  (  New  York  City,) 
"  Your  incthod  15  fully  appreciatca. 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 
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"  Of  this  we  are  certain -the  De  Hrisav  Analytical  Meuiod  is  by 
far  the  most  natural  way  of  learning  Latin,  as  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  even  the  first  part  of  Mr.  De  Brisay's  system  will  show."— 
I'UlKfittionnl  Record  of  Queher. 

"  What  is  most  commendable  in  xMr.  Ue  Brisay's  Method  is  his 
treatment  of  the  suspended  character  of  Latin  sentence-structure. 
Here  undoubtedly  is  the  key  to  the  situation  for  such  a  teacher." 
—  b}(hicati(>ntil  Jouriuil  (Toronto). 

"  We  commend  the  method  especially  to  those  who  have  but  little 
time  to  devote  to  the  study  of  Latin."— /W>v>/7  School  Jiccord. 

"  We  are  convinced  of  its  excellence,  and  are  not  surprised  that 
practical  results  have  been  obtained  by  its  usq"— Christian  Umu- 
ilian  (Toronto). 

"The  system  is  eminently  practical."— /,owf/«//  free  Presn. 

"  Worthy  of  the  closest  study,  not  only  of  students  of  the  classics, 
but  of  students  and  teachers  of  modern  languages  as  well."— 77<^ 
Open  Court  (Chicago). 

^  "  Persons  intersted  in  Latin  should  investigate  the  method."— 
Saturddi/  Nhjht  (Toronto). 

"  The  aim  of  the  work  is  scientific  and  will  be  popular  as  it  is  so 
mgeniously  concise  and  comprehensible.  Mr.  De  Brisay  has  been 
particularly  well  fitted  for  the  work  by  his  experience  as  a  teacher, 
as  well  as  by  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  different  lan- 
guages and  the  primitive  derivations  of  each,  and  his  Analytical 
Method  is  made  easy  to  those  who  wish  to  master  Latin."— i?»>/>- 
0(iyi/eon  Independent. 

"  The  exercises  and  instructions  given  to  pupils  are  certainly 
radically  different  from  those  in  the  ordinary  Latin  grammar,  and 
they  seem  to  strike  boldly  into  the  marrow  of  the  subject.  From 
what  we  can  gather  from  a  perusal  of  the  pamphlet,  and  of  the 
specimen  of  the  method  before  us,  we  can  conscientiously  endorse 
the  method."— rictona  Daily  Times. 
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^^Part  L  of  Method  (Latin  or  French)  mailed  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  25  cents. 

acad]6mie  de  brisay, 

2  College  St.,  TorontQ,  Can. 


Part  I.  of  the 

1j  18riaa0  llnalptkal  0iti)jah 

(LATIN    OR    FREKCH) 

Can  be  Obtained  for  25  Cents. 

^•«»  »> 

FOR  SALE  BY 
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